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STATUE OF KING WILLIAM IIL, 
DUBLIN. 


Tue handsome equestrian statue represented 
on the previous , was erected in 1701, at 
the expense of the Corporation of Dublin, to 
commemorate the Revolution of 1688. Al- 
though it was mainly designed to celebrate 
the deliverance of the people of Ireland from 
the despotism of James II., and the esta- 
blishment of the “ Protestant Ascendency” in 
Ireland, this statue may likewise be regarded 
as a tribute of personal respect to King Wil- 
liam ; for, it appears from the testimony of 
the Irish writers of the age, that though 
severe laws were passed in his reign, his ad- 
ministration of them was mild and benefi- 
cent; that he gained the good esteem of the 
Catholics, as he did of Protestant Dissenters; 
and that in his reign was sown the good seed 
of Prosperity. 

@ statue was begun in the year 1700, 
and was set up with great solemnity on the 
Ist of July, 1701, being the anniversary of 
the victory of the Boyne. It was erected on 
the most conspicuous part of College-green, 
almost in a central position between the 
Bank of Ireland and Trinity College, and not 
more than ten yards distant from the houses 
on the south side of the street leading from 
the Bank to the Castle. The statue repre- 
sented King William mounted on a charger; 
the figure being of lead, and raised upon a 
lofty pedestal of granite. The statue itself 
was well executed, the king being crowned 
with a wreath of laurel; but the original 
lineaments of the face were nearly de’ 
by repeated coats of paint: the figure of the 
horse is stated to have been almost equal in 
execution to that at Charing-Cross. The 
pedestal was formed into panels, decorated 
with military emblems ; and bore the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

GULIELMO TERTIO 
MAGN2 BRITANNLA, FRANCIA, ET HIBERNIZ 
REGI, 

OB RELIGIONEM CONSERVATAM, 
RESTITUTAS LEGES, 
LIBERTATEM ASSERTAM, 

CIVES DUBLINIENSES HANC STATUAM POSUERE. 


The whole was considerably elevated, and 
surrounded isades ; an improvement 
subsequent to its first erection ; for, in the 
annals of the City of Dublin, we find it chro- 
nicled: “ 1765. Statue of King William III, 
College-Green, repaired and elevated.” The 
height of the pedestal is stated at eighteen 
feet, and the summit of the statue at thirty 
feet from the level of the street. 

It appears that from its first erection, this 
statue has been a source of discord among 
ill-disposed persons. During the government 
of the Duke of Wharton, an attack was 
made upon it, which called forth the inter- 


ference of the Irish Government. A party of 
Jacobites very much defaced it, twisted the 
sword from one hand, and the truncheon 
from the other, and daubed the face ond 
body with some black substance, which could 
not be removed without scraping. The 
House of Lords, then assembling on College. 
Green, addressed the Duke of-Wharton on 
the outrage; who, the next day, issued a 
proclamation, offering a reward for the dis. 
covery of the guilty persons. The House of 
Commons also addressed his Excellency on 
the same subject. The persons were never 
discovered ; but the Corporation having caused 
the-statue to be repaired, they received the 
unanimous thanks of the House of Commons, 
In later times, the yearly commemoration 
of the erection of the statue, by decorating it 
with party-coloured ribands, and firing overit, 
caused much exasperation among the lower 
orders of Protestants and Catholics in Dublin, 
These ceremonies have, however, been discon 
tinued for some few years; but, we regret to 
have to reeord a more destructive attack upon 
the statue than any hitherto chronicled, and 
this too, of very recent occurrence. 
On the morning of the 8th inst., at half. 
| ~:aga o’clock, the inhabitants of College 
mn were greatly alarmed by a violent ex. 
plosion, which shvok several houses in the 
neighbourhood. It was soon ascertained 
that the statue of King William had been 


. blown up by gunpowder. From the evidence 


of the watchmen in the neighbourhood, it 
appears that the figure, which was of lead, 
and weighed several tons, was thrown u 
several feet in the air, and fell on the sou 
side, a few paces distant from the railing. 
The pedestal is shattered at the edyes in 
several places, and the horse is much disfi- 
ted and discoloured from bape aes eer. 
e le and orange coatings of paint bein; 
hinge! to a sooty black. The figure is, m 
should think, irrepasably mutilated: both 
are broken off, one from the middle of 
the thigh, the other from a little below the 
knee : the side of the head is battered, and 
the shoulder is disjointed. The Lord Lieu. 
tenant has issued a proclamation, offering a 
reward of 100/, for the discovery of the of- 
fenders; and the Dublin Corporation have 
offered another of 200/.; but, hitherto, the 
guilty parties have not been ascertained.* 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
ADMISSION OF THE PURLIC. 


[We resume our extracts from the Parlia- 
mentary Evidence, lately published. ] 


Sir Henry Ellis, examined. 


In point of fact, the public are admitted 
to the British Museum on what days ?—On 


® Abridged from the Morning Chronicle, April 11. 
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Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and 
artists every day except Saturday, that being 
the general cleansing day. The artists on 
public days are of necessity obliged to give 
way to the public. On Monday, when I was 
last here, 3,764 persons visited the Museum ; 
of course artists could not make drawings at 
such a time. On the private days, no scruple 
whatever is made in admitting a very con- 
siderable number of persons, as long as the 
artists are not inconvenienced. In fact, no 
person who applies for admission is refused 
on the private days; but if the public were 
generally or extensively admitted on the 
private days, the artists, especially female 
artists, of whom we have a large sprinkling, 
must abandon their pursuits; they could 
not place their academy-boxes and drawing- 
stands where they wish. From the natrow- 
ness of many parts of our gallery, they are 
often obliged to take their positions in its 
centre. 

You consider that the best interests of the 
Museum are better consulted by limiting the 
admission of the world at large to three days, 
and giving to artists and men of science the 
exclusive possession of the two other days? 
—Naturalists could not make drawings in 
natural history, and artists could not make 
drawings of sculpture, on the public days, it 
would be impossible. 

How many hours are usually occupied in 
cleansing the Museum on Saturday ?—I have 
made minute inquiry upon this, and I find 
that it requires never less than seven hours, 
and frequently more. The very dusting of 
the cases occupies some time; after 4,800 
people have been in our rooms, which has 

ppened, I leave you to imagine the im- 
mense quantity of dust upon the tops of the 
‘glass cases alone. 

You think it would not be possible, by 
giving up part of Saturday to. the cleansing, 
to open the Museuin for the rest of the day ? 
—I do not think it would; there is so much 
washing and cleansing. I will make a re- 
mark, with your permission, with respect to 
the reading-room. We are frequently re- 
proached for still keeping the single holidays 
of the 30th of January and the 5th of Novem- 
ber; they are supposed to be days for recol- 
lecting transactions which have gone by, and 
that the public ought not to be excluded on 
their account. Now I beg to say, that if the 
public were not excluded on those days, there 
would be no opportunity whatever, at what I 
may call the dirtiest time of the year, for 
washing the reading-room; which is so very 
essential, that soon after the present room 
was first opened on a Saturday, we found the 
filth had accumulated considerably, and there 
was even discontent. The messenger came 
to me; he said, “Sir, there is great discon- 
tent in the reading-room.”—I said, “ What 
has happened now ?”—“ Why, sir, the fleas 

$2 


are inconveniencing the readers; the rom 
wants washing ;” and, in fact, we are obliged 
to have the room washed on the 30th of 
January and the 5th of November, those 
being the only two days at that dark period 
of the year when the room can be thoroughly 
cleansed. You must appropriate other days, 
if you have not those days. By our regula- 
tions, we cannot take lights in at night; and 
if the place were washed at night, it would 
give all the readers cold when they came the 
next day. The preserving of these days for 
cleausing the reading-room, or some other 
days abuut the same time of the year, seems 
to me to be desirable. 

You have stated that it takes seven hours 
for cleansing ?—Yes; there is an extent of 
600 feet of floor, exclusive of table-cases and 
side-cases, in the upper story of the east wing 
alone. 

At what hour are the public admitted in 
the morning ?—At ten o’clock. 

Would there be any difficulty in having 
the Museum cleansed every day?— It is 
cleansed every day; the maid-servants are 
occupied from six to ten o’clock every day. 
It is swept and dusted every day. Unless 
you visit the place early in the morning to 
see the dirt, yu can hardly form a notion of 
the long and very laborious employ it occa, 
sions to the servants. 

Would it be the same thing to the British 
Museum if one day of the week were appro- 
priated, whatever that day might be ?—Yes, 
to the British Museum. 

Whether it was Saturday or Monday would 
make no -difference?—No. I beg to say, 
from experience, that I can show you upon 
paper that Saturday is likely to be the most 
convenient day of the week. It isa day, I 
grant, part of which is spent in leisure ; but 
we have always fewer readers by one third on 
a Saturday than on any other day. They go 
out of town. 

The cleansing on a Saturday is a more 
extensive and. complete cleansing than is 
given on any other day ?—Yes. I have men- 
tioned that on Saturdays much fewer people 
come to the reading-room than on any other 
day; for instance, on Friday the 15th of 
May there were 259, and on Saturday the 
16th of May there were 172. I believe you 
will find the proportions every week fall off 
on a Saturday; showing that Saturday is so 
far the most convenient day, that the number 
of those who come. tu us is smaller than it 
would be on any other day.of the week. 

Your answer now relates rather to readers 
than to visiters ?—I conceive that the visiters, 
in all probability; would fall off in a some- 
what similar proportion. 

Rev. Mr. Forshall, examined. 


Are any persons allowed to view the Mu- 
seum in the mouth of September.—Yes. 
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Who are they?—Any foreigner who ap- 
plies is immediately admitted, and any person 
who can make out a good reason for seeing 
it then; but we do not show its contents to 
the public in general, because we take that 
oppertunity of whitewashing, or cleaning, or 
re-atranging whatever may require it. 

Can you state to the Committee any good 
reason why the Museum should not be open- 
ed in the month of September?—I have 
already stated that it is convenient to have 
one month in the year to make repairs and 
fresh arrangements. There are very great 
alterations and arrangements which have 
been made within the last seven years. I 
think I have stated so already in evidence. 
. Almost the whole cullections of the depart- 
ment of antiquities and of natural history, 
and the manuscripts, and a large portion of 
the printed books, have all been transferred 
and re-arranged within ten years from the 
present time; the greater part within five 
years from the present time. We take ad- 
vantage of the month of September to make 
these re-arrangements, the month of Septem- 
ber being presumed to be that in which the 
public are least anxious to see the Museum. 
Still foreigners, and persons of literary and 
scientific distinction, are at all times wel- 
come at the Museum. 

Formerly, the Museum was closed for two 
months in the year ; why has a change taken 
place lately ?—Because it was thought we 
might do all that was necessary in the way 
of cleaning, whitewashing, and re-arranging 
in the space of one month. 

Then you think the general admission of 
the public in the month of September would 
prevent your making those beneficial arran 
ments in the Museum which take place in 
consequence of your having the Museum 
closed? —I think it would impede them 
much. 

You close the reading-room in September, 
flo you not ?—No; only during the Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsun weeks. 

Do you not think in the summer the Mu- 
seum might be kept open till five o’clock ? 
—That is a point which I would rather leave 
to the judgment of the public. I think the 

trustees would be very willing to adopt that 
period of the day for exhibiting the Museum 
which is most commodious to the public. I 
understand the question to imply, that the 
Museum would, in that case, not open until 
eleven in the morning. It could not, I think, 
be open more than six hours in the day with- 
out a considerable increase in the establish- 
ment. 

Would there be any objection to opening 
the reading-room in the evening ?—I think 
there are great objections. 

Will you state what the objections are ?— 
I conceive that the library of the Museum is 
at present sufficiently open for the purposes 
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for which it isdesigned. It is not intended 
to be a library of education, but a library of 
research; aud its use must ever be confined, 
or ought to be confined, chiefly to persons of 
literary or scientific pursuits, who have some 
serious object in view in coming to consult 
its collections. ‘ 

Are you not aware that by closing the 
reading-room in the evening, you virtually 
close it to a number of gentlemen who are 
occupied in business during the morning ?— 
I am perfectly awace of that; but I do not 
think that such persons would be debarred 
from coming to the reading-room of the Mu- 
seum whenever thev had really a serious and 
important object. If it were a library of 
education, I should agree with what I pre- 
sume to be the notion in the question now 
put to me. 

Are you not in that answer supposing that 
there are no gentlemen who are engaged in 
morning occupations, who can possibly have 
a serious, literary undertaking ; how do you 
apply that to Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool, for 
instance, a gentleman known to have been 
engaged in business, yet to have undertaken 
and completed various important and lite 
works ?—I think Mr. Roscoe, when he 
really a serious object, would have provided 
sufficient time to consult the Museum library. 

Would he not have found many mote op- 
portunities to consult it, if the library had 
been open to kim during those hours when 
he was not necessarily occupied in business? 
—Undoubtedly. 

Do you not think there are many such 
persons; lawyers, for instance, in London? 
—I think there may be many who desire, 
with a view to their own greater accommo- 
dation, to see the Museum open in the even- 
ing; but I do not think the convenience that 
would result from such an alteration of the 
arrangements can be fairly balanced against 
the inconveniences. 

What are the inconveniences ?—The in- 
conveniences are, first, that we must have an 
extended establishment. 

To what amount ?—It is very difficult for 
me to say to what amount, for that would de- 
pend on how long the reading-room was kept 
open, and during what period of the year it 
was kept open. Fhrough the depth of winter 
it is at present open during almost the whole 
hours of daylight, and it would be utterly 
ae of the question to keep it open after day- 

ight. 

Why ?—Because it is a library of such 
immense value, so absolutely irreparable if it 
were lost, that you ought to protect sucha 
library against all the risks that you can; 
and there would, I conceive, be great risk of 
accident from the introduction of candles, or 
other artificial light. 

The room in which persons actually read 
is separated from the library itself, is it not? 
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—Yes, or rather the reading-room will be so; 
but under the same roof. 

Might not such a room, which is not re- 
quired to be of very large dimensions, be 
made separate from the actual room in which 
the collection of books was deposited, and 
made fire-proof ?—Yes, it might be if we had 
space to do so. E 

Suppose, in the opinion of the Committee, 
it were considered desirable that the library 
should be made accessible in the evening, 
what would you suggest as the means of 
maximising the security of the books, and 
maximising the public convenience ?—I am 
not prepared to answer the question; my 
own opinion is, that the Museum library is 
rather too much than too little used, taking a 
comprehensive and prospective view of what 
might conduce to the public good. 

Does any light now enter any of the 
tooms ?— Never, but in a lantern, and that 
only once in the evening, to see that no per- 
son is concealed about the buildings, and 
that every thing is safe. 

Do you understand that the new rooms 
for the King’s library have been rendered 
fire-proof?—So far as rooms can well be 
rendered fire-proof; great provision has been 
made against accidents by fire. 

Are you aware that, some years ago, the 
Museum was kept open till eight o’clock in 
the eveving ?—! think I have heard so. 


Che Public Pournals. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
(Concluded from page 248.) 

Ur to this hour the honest burgher had kept 
his fears under some sort of restraint; but 
they now began to overpower him, especially 
when he came to reflect on his position. Not 
a soul but himself and his strange visiter 
were in the house: the hour was verging on 
midnight; the patrol had taken his last 
tounds, and the sound of footsteps had long 
since died away in the streets. Yet at this 
very hour, for aught Nicholas could say to 
the contrary, he might be sitting cheek by 
jow! with some cool and practised desperado, 
who taking advantage of the favourable 
opportuninity, might rob—murder—pop him 
into a sack—and bury him in the coal-hole. 
Tn such an event, who could hear his outcries ? 
His neighbour on the right was a deaf baker, 
and on the left a bed-ridden bookseller. It 
was a clear case. Hap what might, he had 
net the ghost of a chance left—not a peg 
whereon to hang a hope. 

These dismal reflections were not at all 
telieved by the lights and sounds about him. 
His favourite cat, with that fine tact peculiar 
to animals, kept constantly peeping out be- 
tween his legs, and casting uneasy glances 
at the stranger — the tall, upright clock 








ticked, like a death-watch, in his ear—the 
sulky fire set all the persuasions of the poker 
at defiance—and the lights on the table 
burned, or seemed to burn, with a strange, 
sickly light, throwing the most eccentric 
lights and shades on the harsh lineaments of 
the strarfger. Nicholas was by no means 
deficient in personal courage, yet he could 
not choose but feel alarmed at his position ; 
and when, with a shrewd eye to results, he 
stole a glance at his visiter’s athletic frame, 
and then took into consideration his own 
helpless obesity, his very soul sickened 
within him, and he was thinking by what 
means he might best rid himself of his un- 
bidden guest’s presence, when, as if he read 
what was passing in his mind, the latter 
observed — 

‘You don’t half like me, Nick—I see you 
don’t. Well, there is no accounting for 
tastes, though I have been reckoned hand- 
some, I assure you. However, never mind 
that; let us talk of more important matters. 
Your pantry—” 

“ Is as empty as a poet’s pocket.” 

“ Why then, since this is the case, I don’t 
see that you can do better than just step out, 
and fetch me in a small trifle—say a dozen 
pounds or so, for I am not particular to an 
vunce—of something solid, by way of wind- 
up. You cannot expect a gentleman to live 
on air, and I have had little more substantial 
as yet. Now, don’t apologize, for I am not 
at all angry: put on your hat and vanish ; 
you cannot conceive how hungry I am !” 

“ What, go out in this soaking shower, 
when all the shops are shut, and not a mouth- 
ful of anything is to be procured for love or 
money? Impossible. Only listen how the 
rain is driving against the window.” 

“ Oh, true; it does rain a little,” replied 
the stranger, with inimitable nonchalance, 
“ but what of that? I shali not feel it; so 
go, Master Klauer, I am quite hurt to think 
you can hesitate an instant.” 

“ If I do,” rejoined the burgher, in a high 
state of acetous effervescence, “ I’ll be —” 

A loud laugh—say rather a fierce yell of 
exultation from the anonymous Scaramouch 
interrupted his host’s further speech. “ Mark 
me,” said the former, “ the clock is now on 
the stroke of eleven, and if, when that hour 
has struck, I find you still here, I swear by 
all the powers of — and beauty, I will cut 
your throat ;” and by way of giving emphasis 
to this threat, he snatched a carving-knife 
from the table, and began coolly sharpening 
it on his shoe-leather. 

This frightful menace set Nicholas’s teeth 
clattering like a pair of castanets; he made 
no reply,—how should he ? 

“ What! you won’t go?” said the stran- 

r. ‘ Well, you know the alternative; and 

am too much of a gentleman to break my 
word,” 
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“Hold, hold—I’m gone—God help me!” 
and so saying, the aggrieved burgher snatch- 
ed up his hat and umbrella, and hurried as 
fast as his legs would carry him out of the 
house. 

The night was autumn in its roughest 
mood; the wind came in shrilly gusts, and 
then died away in low, suppressed moanings ; 
black clouds went travelling with all the slow 
pomp of a funeral procession across the sky ; 
and the fog that choked up the silent streets 
allowed nothing to be visible, but just the 
dim, undecided glimmer of a lamp or two, 
and their reflections in the gutters under- 
neath. Moonshine there was none,—mud- 
shine had it all to herself. 

As Nicholas, on whom the spirit of this 
comfortless night pressed with most disheart- 
ening effect, went plash—plash—through the 
mud, which kept spotting him like a pard, 
and even insinuated itself into an undesired 
intimacy with his lamb’s wool stockings, he 
began to.soliloquize on the strange posture of 
his affairs. 

“ What a condition is mine?” said he, 
“ IT came out a man, and shall go back a 
sponge—there, there’s a shoe-full, right over 
the ancles,” and he jerked out his leg with 
that peculiar quiver which a cat gives when 
she makes her first step into water. “ Very 
hard,” he continued, “ uncommon hard to 
be treated at my time of life as I have been 
to-night, just as if I were a mere nobody ; 
and all by some ruffian adventurer, who, if 
the truth were known, has not got a rix-dollar 
to save him from starvation;” and as the 
thought of his unbidden guest’s possible 
poverty came to his aid, and tugging at his 
waistcoat with prodigious irritability, he re- 
solved instantly to. go back and call him to 
account, and if this had no effect, to kick 
him into the streets. 

Just as he turned to put this magnani- 
mous resolve into execution, a stiff blast came 
sweeping round the corner of the street where 
he stood, and after skinning his superan- 
nuated umbrella so effectually that nothing 
but a straight, upright stick remained in his 
ban, blew off his nat, while an enormous 

ail-drop, impregnated with e, dropped, 
as if from sg into the fleshy hanes of 
his neck, and wept itself to death between 
his shoulders. To fill up the measure of his 
sufferings, he heard a voice crying after him, 
and pricking up his ears, in order to ascer- 


tain who could be hailing him at such an - 


hour, recognised—or was it mere fancy ?— 
the authoritative tones of the Unknown ! 

At length, as Nicholas passed down the 
street where his old crony Hans Krackjaw 
resided, he saw a light glimmering in his 
bed-room window, and hurrying towards the 
house, he rang a loud peal at the bell. For 
a few minutes no notice was taken of his 
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summons, but when he had thrice repeated 
it, the window was cautiously opened, and a 
red worsted night-cap popped out and as 
suddenly popped in again; while, at the 
game moment, the voice of Hans cried out, 
“ Who’s there?” in that peculiarly tremu- 
lous tone which a peaceable householder 
adopts when he has reason to believe that he 
is putting the question to a thief. 

“It is I, Nicholas Klauer. Don’t you 
know me, Hans ?” 

“You Nick Klauer? No such thing; 
my friend Nicholas is a decent, respectable 
body, who would not go about knocking 
people up at midnight. Get along with you; 
you are no more Nick Klauer than I am.” 

“ But I tell you I am that unhappy wretch, 
and wish I was somebody else; I would not 
care who, provided I was not myself.” 

These last words were uttered in such a 
loud, distinct, impassioned tone that Hans 
could no longer mistake the speaker. 

“ So then, you really are Nick Klauer?” 
he replied; “ very odd; and pray, Nick, 
what do you want with me ?” 

* Supper,” shouted the burgher. 

“ Supper!” rejoined Hans in astonish- 
ment, “ What, do you take my house for a 
restaurateur ?”” 

“No, no; but I’ve got the Lord knows 
who to sup with me, and he has swallowed 
everything I have in the house, even to a 
ham bone. Do, for pity’s sake, let me have 
it, or else—hark, there he is again ; don’t you 
hear him,” continued the forlorn Nicholas, 
as the stern voice of the stranger rang a 
second time in his ear. 

“Hear him! Hear who?” exclaimed 
Hans impatiently. 

“ The carving-knife—no, the ham bone— 
that is, I mean, the man who can swallow 
the ham bone.” 

“Go home, Nick; you’re drunk—shock- 
ingly drunk! I would accompany you myself, 
but it rains so hard, and I’ve got such a 
cold. Poor fellow! I feel for your condition, 
so respectable as I always thonght you. And 
your wife, too—what must she think of you? 
Well, it can’t be helped;” and with this 
bland expression of sympathy, Hans closed 
the window. Strange, that men who will not 
stir a step to assist you in a difficulty, will 
yet stand half an hour in their shirts, ona 
cold rainy night, to fling you good advice out 
of a bed-room window ! 

At the next house at which he stopped, 
Nicholas was doomed to be equally unlucky, 
with this agreeable difference, that as he 
rang at the bell, he could distinctly hear the 
cocking of a blunderbuss—a delicate hint, 
which he was far too sagacious not to inter- 
pret in a right sense. 

* * * * * 

Nicholas had now but one more place to 
visit, which he would, no doubt, have for- 
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en, had he not been roused to a sense of 
is duty by the peremptory voice of the 
oan which seemed on this occasion to 
sound close at his elbow. At the corner of 
the market-place lived a merry, one-eyed, 
lop-sided tailor; a poverty-stricken dog, but a 
born genius for a frolic, with whom the 
burgher had in former days been intimate, 
but whose acquaintance, as he himself waxed 
in wealth and dignity, he thought it but 
respectable to cut. To this cabbage-eating 
Cyclops he resolved, as a last resource, to 
make application, and accordingly raised the 
same uproar at his door that he had raised on 
the two former occasions. In less than a 
minute he had the satisfaction to hear an 
attic window opened ; while, in reply to his 
hurried demand for assistance, the good- 
humoured snip said, “ Supper! Oh, yes, to 
be sure, you are heartily welcome to all I 
have in the house. The load won’t break 
your back.” 

“ Never mind that; I’m not over nice, so 
open the door and let me in.” 

“ TI wish I could, Master Klauer; but un- 
fortunately I have mislaid the key, so what 
little I have to give you I must fling out of 
the window. It is, to be sure, rather an odd 
pay of furnishing one’s friend with a meal ; 

” 


“ No matter for that, I’m used to oddities ;” 
and Nicholas shuddered, for he bethought 
him of the stranger. 

“ Well, look up then,”’ replied the tailor; 
“for the supper is coming.” 

Nicholas, full of faith, looked up, with 
hands outspread, to catch the descending 
edibles; but scarcely had he done so, when 
down on his unprotected head came a jug, 
full charged with water, which falling plump 
on his toes, set him dancing like a disciple of 
St. Vitus, while he could hear, as the win- 
dow was shut to, the sly lament of the trans- 
ported tailor. 

“ Poor, dear Nicholas! What a shame to 
use a rich man in this manner! I hope your 
toe isn’t quite crushed— and I’m afraid it is 
the gouty one. Hah, hah! was ever such a 
mischance? And so cautious as I was in 
throwing the supper out! Why didn’t you 
catch it, Master Klauer? I told you it was 
coming. Ho, ho, ho!” 

The outrageous Nicholas resolved instantly 
to return home, and either assassinate or be 
assassinated by the Unknown. The alter- 
apg was frightful, but there was no help 

it. 


In this murderous mood he reached his 
dwelling, and forcing his way, hurricane- 
fashion, into the parlour, saw—what? Why, 
his unbidden guest seated fast asleep in his 
arm-chair, grinning like a hyena, and snoring 
with an intensity that might have rivalled 
the united sternutations of the Seven Sleepers. 
How superlatively ugly the scamp looked ! 
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But this was nothing; it was the contrast 
his cozy appearance presented to his own— 
the sarcasm implied by his very repose—and 
the conscious sneer that quivered on his lips, 
as if, even in slumber, he was playing tricks 
with his host. This it was that filled the 
burgher’s cup of gall to overflowing; and 
snatching up the poker, he aimed a prodi- 
gious blow with it right at the head of the 
sleeping beauty. At this instant the crea- 
ture awoke, gave a laugh which you might 
have heard a mile off, and before the instru- 
ment could descend on his forehead, turned 
it aside with his uplifted hand as easily as if 
it had been a peacock’s feather; which so 
electrified Nicholas, who was fully 

to see him measure his le: on floor, 
that he rushed out again like mad, roaring as 
he ran, “ The secret’s out! the secret’s out !” 
just in time to evade the snatch which the 
evil one—for *twas he, indeed, disguised in 
the appropriate costume of a lawyer—made 
at his coat skirts. 

Away—away he flew, up this street, down 
that; now scattering about him the thick 
mud of a gutter, and now stumbling up 
against a lamp-post—nothing had power to 
impede or stop his course. In crossing the 
corner of the great square, he came full tilt 
against the por) are oe he had yet met 
with—a tall, middle-aged gentleman in spec- 
tacles, who was picking his way cautiously 
through the slush—and driving head fore- 
most against the pit of his stomach, shot him 
(ejaculating many a ferocious curse) right 
into the middle of the road; while, that 
nothing might be wanting to keep the volant 
burgher at the top of his speed, he could hear 
footsteps hurrying after him, and presently 
the fiend’s voice rung in his ear—“ Run, 
Nick—bravo, that’s capital; well, who would 
have thought a fat Ingoldstadt burgher could 
have been so nimble ?” 

On rushed Nick, and close at his heels, on 
rushed his tormentor—one Nick after the 
other—the former sighing and ing, as 
if his heart would break; the other shouting 
and laughing as if his sides would split. 
Snch a race! Never within the memory of 
the “ oldest inhabitant” of Ingoldstadt. 
there been known one equal to it. 

When they reached the meanest of the 
numerous vill that lie scattered about 
within a mile of the town, Nicholas endea- 
voured to give his fiend persecutor the slip 
by affecting a vigorous bolt onward, and then 
abruptly doubling and darting down one of 
the dark, narrow, cross-roads that intersect 
the neighbourhood ; but he had a sportsman 
to deal with who was up to all such ma- 
nenuvrings, so he was com to rattle on 
again in his old steeple-chase style, while the 
perspiration poured in streams down his in- 
telligent, but forlorn, face, and his unbidden 
guest kept crying after him, “on, Nick, to 
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the left—to the left—we shall be at home 
shortly.” 

By this time they were close under the low 
wall of a churchyard which lies away from 
the more frequented tract, in the heart of a 
flat, ‘open country, just three miles from In- 
goldstadt. It is of semi-circular form, some- 
thing like a horse-shoe; and being peopled 
by local tradition with a thousand phantom 
tenants, not a citizen who.has any regard for 
his salvation will venture near it after night- 
fall. A curse is said to be on it. No flower 
springs up within its circuit; the very grass 
just acquires a sort of starveling growth, then 
rots and, dies; nothing lives but the deadly 
henbane, beneath whose shade the soft mot- 
tled toad lies couched ; or a few lean, shrun- 
ken, discontented yews, which look just as if 
they were planted by some goblin zoologist, 
by way of a quiz upon vegetation. 

Arnved at this forlorn spot, which was 
made. still more cheerless by the spectral 
waving to and fro of the yews, and the sickly 
light of the yellow moon which now began to 

hour down a dim, reluctant radiance, poor 

icholas, shuddering from head to foot—for 
too well he, knew his whereabout — made 
another desperate attempt at a retreat ; but 
in vain; he was riveted to the spot like an 
epic poet to the windows of a cookshop; 
while, to compel him to an onward move- 
ment, his » making an extempore 
spring on his back, and clasping him tightly 
round the neck with both arms, began to 
spur, away at his haunches with such un- 
common vivacity, that goaded to supernatural 
exertions, he made one last convulsive essay, 
and cleared the low wall in a style that would 
have electrified the most accomplished leaper 
of the six-foot club, his goblin rider bearing 
conscientious testimony to his nimbleness by 
bellowing out, “ Oh rare, there was a jump! 
Stop, Nick, we are at home at last.” 

While Nick thus stood transfixed and 
spell-bound, he saw, in a remote corner of the 
charmed semi-circle, a man busy digging a 
grave, and throwing up at every lift of his 
spade a load that might have killed a dray- 
horse. The sight of this figure, possibly 
mortal like himself, inspired him with sudden 
courage—his heart yearned towards him, and 
in an instant he was by his side—but what 
words can express his —his loathing— 
his despair—when in his hideous lineaments 
he recognised his Unbidden Guest! The 
fiend’s eyes were fastened on him with the 
benumbing power of the basilisk, and, fling- 
ing aside his spade, while a ghastly grin 
wrinkled his countenance, he thundered in 
the burgher’s ear, “ Nick, welcome home !” 
Instant y the spell of silence that had so long 
hung, like a heavy air, over the charnel-house, 
was broken—the old church bell began toll- 
ing—strange forms, appareled in winding- 
sheets, sung funeral anthems among the 


clouds, and, while a thousand infernal voices 
took up and prolonged the cry “ Welcome 
home,” a legion of fiends, gathering about 
the crazed burgher, made busy preparations 
for precipitating him into the black abyss. 

But scared—distracted as he was—Nicho. 
las was not the man to permit himself to be 
buried alive without a fight for it. But, alas! 
what can one do against myriads? In vain 
Nicholas kicked—scratched—pinched—and 
even butted like a goat at his assailants—his 
strength was fast leaving him, and a aly, 
unhandsome blow in the sirloin, planted by 
his unbidden guest, put an end to the en- 
gagement by sending him head over heels 
into the pit. Down—down, he plunged, 
shouting out, “ Help, help! — murder !— 
thieves !—fire !—the devil;—oh, Lord !”— 
till he woke, to find himself sprawling on the 
floor, and the cat, whom he had half crushed 
in his fall, mewing viciously, with her tail as 
thick as a bed-post, close beside him ! What 
a situation for a mighty Ingoldstadt burgher! 

Woke— woke ! as this a mere dream 
then ? Have we been swindled out of our 
sensibilities hy a drowsy commonplace? Even 
80, gentle. reader, but the dream—call it rather 
a practical treatise on dyspepsia—has been 
penned four the best of purposes, namely, to 
point a moral,” if not to “ adorn a tale,” 
for your express edification. Never eat more 
than you can digest—least of all, at supper- 
time! Remember it is the last load, be it no 
heavier than a fly’s, that breaks the camel’s 
back ; and in like manner, it was that “ last 
mouthful” which Nicholas was so resolute in 
despatching, that conjured up the Unbidden 
Guest, and all the horrors of the charnel- 
house.— Abridged frum Blackwood's. Maga- 
zine. 





fManuers and Customs. 


SWAN-UPPING, OR HOPPING. 

By aid of the Loseley Manuscripts,* edited, 
with notes, by Alfred John Kempe, Esq., 
F. S. A., we are enabled to present to the 
reader some curious illustrations of this cus- 
tom. Its object appears to have been to affix 
certain marks to the beaks of the swans upon 
rivers ; and its superintendence was intrusted 
to a person officially appointed Master of the 
Swans. Loseley, wherein these illustrations 
have been found, is an olden mansion situate 
about two miles from Guildford, and from 
the left or west bank of the river Wey, in 
Surrey. The manor became, in the sixteenth 
century, the seat of the Mores, one of whom, 
Sir William More was in high favour with 
Queen Elizabeth, from whom he received the 

® Manuscripts, and Other Rare Documents, illus- 
trative of some of the more minute particulars of 
English History, Biography, and Manners, from the 
reiyn of Henry VIII. to that of James I., preserved 
in the Muniment Room of James More Molyneux, 
Esq,., at Loseley House, in Surrey. 1835. 
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office of Master of the Swans, throngh his 
relative, Lord Buckhwist. 








Mr. Kempe notes :— 


The following documents relate to the privileges of 


the above office, to which Sir William More was 
appointed. An original roll of swan-marks has 
been found among the MSS. at Loseley. The 
beaks of the swans were notched with stars, che- 
vrons, crosses, the initials of the owners’ names, or 
other devices. Hence some have iuterred, with 
very little reasun, when the monstrosities ofheraldry 
are taken into account, that the sigu of the swan 
with two necks implied nothing more than a swan 
with two nicks, or distinctive notches on its beak. 
In the roll of swan marks extant at Loseley are 

en the marks used for the swans of Lord Wil- 
iam Howard, Lord Buckhurst, Sir Henry Weston, 
Francis Carew, Esq., William More, Esq., and 
other principal persons resident in Surrey. Also 
the marks of the Dyers’ and the Vintners’ Com- 

nies, who have still, we believe, the honour of 

ng curators of the swans on the river Thames, 
The same officer who marks the swans for the 
above civic companies marks them also, at a stipu- 
lated payment, for the King. The expenses are 
about 300/. per annum. 


Perquisites of the office of Master of the Swans 
enumerated. 


My very good cosin, 

Touching the office uf swans in Surrey, I 
cannot advertis you wtout sight of my boke 
toching that matter, w’ch is at London, who 
was the auncient farmer of that Shere, nor 
whether he held it upon accompt, or for a 
rent certain, but that the auncient rent was 
£10 for the hole shere, that I have a note of 
wt me in my boke of receit of rents, w’ch I 
alwaies carry wtme. The profit of that 
office growes diversly as by divers hokes and 
orders, as wel printed as written, may apere, 
weh if you take the office upon you I will 
send you. For all straie swans, all swans 
unmarked, all wild swans, all tame swans 
that fy, all swans of felons, owt lawed per- 
sons or traitors, and many other, are the 
master of the swans right. He is also to 
have xiid for every growne bird and al amerce- 
ments and penalties that shalbe inflicted for 
any offens w’ch at any session for swans 
shalbe set upon them, and many other rights 
and benefits belong to the master of the 
swans, w’ch I can not here recite. Besides 
by the comission under the greate seale 
w’ch is alwaies to be granted by the order of 


from halowtide next, and the rent. is paiable 
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(Specimens of Swan Marks.) 
but ons a yere, viz. at alhalowtide come twelf 
month and not before, being xis, and the 
leas shalbe that upon a yeres warning you 
shal leave it, becaus I wil not bind you to 
your los (but do wish it both pleasure and 
profit unto you); and now, if I may under- 
stand from you that you will accept it wt 
these condic’ons, I wil caus a draught of the 
leas to be made and sent unto And so 
I wish you hartely wel this 29 of July 1593. 
Your very loving cosin and assured friend, 
T. Buckgnursr. 


: the master of the swans and the comissioners To og ine frend and cosin Sr 

| also by himself to be named, is that comis- to ae - see on ah he a 

' sion that is also autority to conserve the fish 9 *, )'CY Willen More, = trae ue Lay 
of al rivers and waters, and also the fowle in — surrey, relative to U led 

J ; f y> pping (now corruptly cal! 

" them, and to punish the offenders in bothe —_ Hopping) the Swans within their respective limits 

" these cases by amercement and otherwise. =< — s oe Se ——_ 

. The benefit of w’ch amercements go also to Which the latter received in the contest, made th 

’ the master ef the game, so as evento name a diversion with our ancestors of no ordinary inte- 

his power to p’tecte fishe and fowle in al _ rest. 

h rivers and other waters in the Shier where = May it please you, Sr, this morning I re- 

4 we dwell, is a matter of comoditye unto us. ceved a |’re affirmed to come from you, but 
Toching any rent to be paid I wil not for no name thereunto. Wherein yo’ request me 

at this yere Ww any but upon accompt, to to com to Perford to conferr wt yo’ touching 

Ne yeld so much, your charges deducted as you the upping of swannes, w’ch I wold most 

v4 shal make. And then your lease must begin gladly pforme, yf I were not throwghe very 


ernest busyness letted of my purpose, ffor to 











morrowe being Tuysdaie 1 take my jorney 
along the river of Thames at Gravesend.* 
And then uppon the first Mondaie in August 
I com westward towards Wyndsor. Where- 
fore if it maie please you to send to my howse 
to Hampton Court what daies you meane to 
appointe for driving the river of Weybridze 
and Molsey,-it shall suffice, to th’end the 
gamesters maie have knowledge thereof, that 
they may attend accordingly. I do thinke it 
wold greatly satisffie them yf yo’ did appointe 
the same upon Tuesday the viith of August, 
for upon that day they wilbe at the entrance 
of these rivers. And so prainge you to p’don 
me for my absence at this tyme, I humbly 
take my leave. Hampton Courte this Mon- 
daie xxxth of July, 1593. 
Yor poore frend to comaunde, 
R. May.arp. 

To the R. W. Sir W. Moore, knt. 


rfurde. 


APPLES AND COMFITS. 


A once prevalent custom in England, and 
which is still kept up in some places of the 
old school, was that of handing round, on 
winter evenings, a refection of baked or 
roasted apples, strewed with comfits. A 
friend informed us, that this old usage, 
(which we believe to be but little known,) is 
still in vogue at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
during the nights of winter. After “dinner 
in Hall,” the fellows repair to the Combina- 
tion Room, where, with an interval for 
Chapel, they enjoy the pleasures of wine, 
cards, and conversation; whilst thus en- 
gaged, a number of apples in tin roasters are 
set before a large, cheerful fire, and when 
sufficiently done, being strewed with comfits, 
are handed round to the party.—M. L. B. 


IRISH BEGGARS, 
In many parts of Ireland, beggars, chiefly 
cripples, go about in a sort of vehicle, ex- 
actly resembling a large dog-kennel ; these 
conveyances are dragged to the door of any 
house at which it is the pleasure of their 
occupants to beg ; but once set down before, 
the mendicant demands as a right, to be for- 
warded. to the next house, village, or town, 
by the individual of whom he has asked 
ims, or by some one of his family,—child, 
or servant. This Geman’ is often enforced 
by the most insolent and abusive language ; 
a the beggar-man, thus passed on from 
to place, traverses the kingdom, driving, 
no doubt, a thriving trade. A gentleman 
lately travelling from Belfast to Donough- 
more, (we. think it might have been Dona- 
gaaiee) met above forty of these itinerant 
nnels. M.L. B. 
® Many swans were anciently kept below bridge, 


In ancient views of the of London, they are 
covelipienpumadated as swimming iu that part of the 
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SLAVERY. 


A sack inhabitant of Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, one day told an English traveller that 
he intended spending the following day on 
the opposite: shore. The Knglishman re- 
marked that he should like to see the place: 
—*“If you will come,” said the negro jo- 
cosely, “I shall be happy to take you; Dalla 
Mohammedoo will give me a good price for 
you. 





The Paturalist. 


THE MASON-BEE. 
(To the Editor.) 


Your Correspondent C. W., at page 151 of 
the present volume, appears not to have been 
aware that the bees to which his anecdote 
refers, are of the species known to‘entomolo- 
gists as that of the Mason-Bee. I had my- 
self an opportunity about two years since, of 
watching the architecture of one of this tribe, 
which built its nest in the hollow 
beneath the unopened half of a casement 
window, in an upstairs room in which I was 
in the habit of sitting. The insects of this 
class are, I believe, together with those of 
the Upholsterer and Carpenter species, deno- 
minated from their habits, Solitary Bees. 
The one in question was unequivocally so; 
and I watched with interest the progress of 
the nest, as day by day the industrious and 
lonely mason returned to his chosen spot, and 
flew impatiently without the window, waiting 
until I chose to open it, and permit his in- 
gress to the groove. In the intervals of his 
absence, I gently opened the second half of 
the window, and thus commanded the inte- 
rior of the nest, which, as in the case detailed 
by C. W., consisted of the finest grey mortar 
tempered to the consistence of plaster of 
Paris. With the keenness of an economist, 
the little labourer had availed himself of the 
cylirdrical roof and flooring formed by the 
groove; and had contented himself by the eree- 
tion, at equal distances, of a nicely smoothed 
and solid wall; forming in the whole, four 
compact cells, each successively, before closed 
in, being filled with pollen, for the security 
and nourishment of the larva, which, on 
nearer inspection, I found within. How the 
embryo bee, when sufficiently advanced, was 
to work its way through the plaster, yet re- 
mains a mystery; as an untimely removal 
from my sanctum, unfortunately precluded 
any further attention to the offspring of my 
little favourite. J.B. 





CRICKETS. 
Wuers these insects abound, their ravages 
in the plaster of the dwelling, and their in- 
cessant chirping, are equally an 

although I am given to mile 
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thought lucky to have them domesticated in 
a house, and that persons are known to bor- 
tow or to steal them of their more favoured 
neighbours, and carry them for miles to esta- 
blich them at home, yet the majority, I 
fancy, will gladly be informed of any practi- 
cable method of extirpating this proverbially 
merry race. 

“The habits of the cricket are unquestion- 
ably migratory ; and I am told that persons 
not previously aware of their presence, have 
been both perplexed and surprised in no very 
pleasant manner, by the sudden apparition 
of this loquacious tribe in places where they 
had been hitherto unlooked for. A gentle- 
man whose kitchen has been thus unexpect- 
edly infested, sought a remedy against the 
increase of numbers among his unwelcome 
visiters ; and by a reference to the Encyclo- 

ia Britannica, discovered that they might 
be lured to self-destruction, by nightly placing 
Vessels of liquid beside the hearth. His 
servant has successfully pursued the plan, 
and rm aye | sets shallow and wide dishes, 
or saucers, filled with the grounds of beer, 
or with tea, on the kitchen-floor before retir- 
ing for the night, and in the morning is 





rewarded for her attention to their ardent 
thirst, by the destruction of two or three 
dozen crickets. J.B. 
4 

Fine Arts. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1836. 


As London is just now rife with exhibitions 
of works of art, it may be interesting to no- 
tice the merits of a few of the most striking 
of their attractions. 

The Diorama, in the Regent’s Park has 
lately re-opened with a change of scene, the 
novelty being the village of Alagna, in Pied- 
mont; in the management of which are dis- 
played with surprising effect, the atmospheric 
and other changes peculiar to the Diorama. 
The village is first seen by moonlight, sur- 
tounded by its peaked mountains, and Monte 
Rosa, 15,552 feet above the level of the sea. 
In the foreground is a lake formed by the 
melting of the snow; in which are reflected 
the twinkling lights from the distant houses. 

avalanches sweep from the mountains, 
and threaten to overwhelm the village ; night 
approaches, the lights are extinguished, the 
villagers retire to rest, and “ too much fami- 
liarized with danger, to dread its imme- 
diate approach, they sleep soundly beneath 
impending death, nor dream that sleep their 
last. A solitary light, and the unavailing 
alarm from the church spire, proclaim the 
gad catastrophe ;” the masses fall, and day 
dawns but to show the solitary spire, the 
surrounding houses being buried beneath 
the snow. A chalet in the foreground escapes 
destruction, and is one of the artist’s triumphs : 


the snow lying on the broad eaves, the icicles, 
and the snow spon every object around, even 
to a single stick, are effectively painted. 
The craggy mountains and their snowy cover- 
ing, their vastness and distance, are admi- 
rably conveyed; as is the breathless stillness 
of the scene, “ clear, but, oh! how cold.” 
The view of the interior of the Church of 
Santa Croce, “the Westminster Abbey of 
Tuscany,” remains the second scene. It is 
a masterly illusion, with its candles lit by 
colour, and its transitions from subterranean 
obscurity to brilliant daylight. Then its 
mondments—with what feelings do they fill 
the spectator: amoung them are those of Mi- 
chael Angelo, Vittorio Alfieri, and Galileo: 
here is the cud of reflection for many a long 
day. The painter of both views is Mr. Bouton. 

At the Panorama, in Leicester-square, we 
have a new view—the city of Lima, the 
metropolis of Peru, the once glorious land of 
the sun; from drawings taken by Lieut. 
W. Smith, R. N.; by whom we ‘see an- 
nounced for publication, “ A Journey from 
Lima to Para, across the Andes, and down 
the Amazon.” The Panorama is painted in 
Mr. Burford’s best style: the colouring is 
rich and warm, and the figures which enliven 
the pictute are characteristic, and cleverl 
grouped. A general outline of the city will 
be found in the Mirror, vol. xxv., p. 129; but 
will not preclude a quotation from Mr. Bur- 
ford’s intelligent Description :-— 

“‘ From an observatory, (of which there are 
several attached to private houses), whence 
the present Panorama was taken, the summits 
of the cathedral, the towers of San Francisco 
and San Domingo, together with the nume- 
tous coloured spires and steeples of the 
various churches and convents, rising amidst 
groves of orange and lime-trees; and the 
surrounding luxuriant country, backed by the 
snow-clad Andes, form a scene not easily to 
be suzpassed in interest, beauty, or extent. 
Eastward is seen the great square, surround- 
ed by singularly ornamented buildings, 
amongst which, the noble cathedral stands 
boldly prominent ; beyond the city, the Rimac 
winds through the beautiful and fertile valley 
of Lurigancho, and the view is closed by hills 
of every variety of form and colour, above 
which tower the lofty and snow-clad summits 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes. To the 
south lies a fine and most prolific country, 
bounded by mountains, stretching to the 
sea-coast, ending in a bold and rocky pro- 
montory, called the Morro Solar, nine miles 
from the city. On the west is the Alameda, 
or public promenade, through which the road 
is seen ually descending to the port of 
Callao, ‘six ‘miles distant, where the view is 
bounded by the shipping in the harbour, the 
barren island of San Lorenzo, and the blue 
and peaceful waters of the Pacific; and on 
the north, beyond the Rimac, is the populous 
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suburb of San Lazaro,’ inclosed by the noble 
Amancaes, and other hills and mountains, 
(being spurs or portions of the Cordilleras), 
stretching from the sea-coast on the west, to 
the lofty San Christoval on the east, forming 
a magnificent boundary to the view.” 

The Exhibition of Pictures at the Suffolk- 
street Gallery is honourable to the rising skill 
of British artists; with the drawback of a 
paucity of historical pictures. There is the 
usual proportion of portraits, and subjects of 
the domestic class; the latter calculated to 
please for a minute. but scarcely to raise the 
dignity of painting. 

The Designs for the New Houses of Par- 
liament, (with the exception of those for 
which premiums have been awarded,) are 
exhibiting in the east wing of the New Na- 
tional Gallery. They abound with ingenuity, 
often elaborately worked out; but we opine 
they will only serve to convince the public of 
the unfitness of their style, the Elizabethan, 
as it is vaguely termed, for buildings intend- 
ed for Senate Houses. They must be alto- 
gether'ill adapted for the transaction of exten- 
sive business, such. as belongs to our Houses 
of Parliament. Besides, the Elizabethan is, 
at best, but a decorative style: it has not the 
recommendation of affording convenient 
arrangement, the importance of which must 
surely have been shown by recollecting 
the incongruous knot of buildings, in which 
our legislature have sat for centuries past. 
A few years since, Mr. Soane was harshly 
censured for adopting the temple of Jupiter 
Stator. for our Council Office at Whitehall ; 
but this is scarcely so objectionable as the 
choice of the Elizabethan style, with its 
useless ornaments, for onr Senate Houses. 
It remains to be justified on the score of 
convenience and appropriateness; and, if 
uniformity with the adjacent buildings be 
desirable, the point will scarcely be carried by 
this adoption. . 





Pew Books. 


THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE: A VISIT TO 
SIERRA LEONE IN 1834. 
By F. Harrison Rankin. 


[Tux aim of these volumes is, in the quaint 
words of the Preface, “to import sundry 
African facts into England,” regarding a 
colony little visited and little known, but the 
ground of much theory. The author conti- 
nues :— Few spots upon the earth’s face 
have been so uniformly pronounced deformi- 
ties without having been seen. None hesi- 
tate to condemn it. It is deemed a land of 
miasma, contagion, and death. It bears the 
terrific and poetic title of the ‘ White Man’s 
Grave. Its aspect is generally suspected to 
present a uniformity of flats, spongy with 


swamps, and dotted with tombstones, over 
which poisonous fogs eternally brood. Such 
opinions are prevalent,—they so occupy the 
mind as to supplant the interest due to the 
colony, as the centre and head-quarters of 
Operations for suppressing the traffic in 
slaves on the African cuast, and as the asy- 
lum and foster-mother of the captives when 
enemies’ from the chains and confine. 
ment of their prison-ship.” 

The work, therefore, contains many inter- 
esting details of the horrid craft of Slavery, 
which are of the highest importance; and 
we quote, with sorrow and shame for our 
race, that “ the recent increase in the number 
of captured ‘slave-ships on the coast, by our 
men-of-war painfully proves the extent to 
which the trade is carried on.” With re 
to the climate of Sierra Leone, and its effects 
on the constitution of Europeans, Mr. Rankin 
adduces facts which must, in some measure, 
disperse the prejudices which have long mys- 
tified our ideas of the colony. Its expense 
to the mother-country is another fallacy, 
which will be shaken by the fact, that the 
large parliamentary grants are absorbed, not 
by the civil administration of the colony, but 
by the means employed to enforce the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. “The vitupe- 
tated colony nearly repays the whole of its 
own civil expenses, by its own custom-house 
receipts and other revenues.” It may be 
mentioned that Mr. Rankin has purposely 
avoided details of the permanent phenomena, 
the origin and customs of surrounding tribes, 
and the description of natural productions; 
though his work coutains free and vigorous, 
descriptive sketches, struck out in the true 
spirit of a clever observer. The object of his 
“Visit” appears rather to have been the 
present social condition of the colony, with 
especial attention to slavery, health, and 
climate. We have preferrec, as likely to 
prove most interesting to our readers, a few 
extracts from the sketches of society. ] 


Freetown, 


The capital, stands immediately upon the 
shore of the estuary, at the distance of about 
five miles from Cape Sierra Leone. At this 
point, the arm of the sea, which is fifteen 
miles in width between the Cape and Leo- 

’s Island, narrows to six or seven. To 
the left, the shore is broken into a series of 
little bays, with moderate hills gently rising 
above, and waving with palm-trees; in front 
is the wide Sierra Leone, glittering in con- 
stant sunshine, and bordered by the low 
woods of the Bullom shore. The inland 
country, to the west, is intersected by the 


waters of the Port Logo, Rokel, and Bunce 
rivers, varied with many a green island, and 
bearing many a little canoe, formed of the 
trunk of a tree, and paddled by sturdy sa- 
vages. The aspect of the country immedi- 
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ately behind Freetown is bold and imposing ; 
it is a succession of evergreen mountains 
soaring one above another. 

The town itself is picturesque. It rises 
from the water's edge, and gradually creeps 
up the sides of the surrounding hills, with 
its white dwellings and prolific gardens ; 
whilst in the distance, emerging from high 
woods, appear the country mansions of white 
gentlemen, with patches of ground devoted 
to the produce of coffee and fruits. The 
style in which the houses are generally built 
throws an oriental character over the view. 
They are as often of wood as of stone, and 
ate washed white or yellow; piazzas, with 
pillars at due intervals, support the verandas, 
and secure a shady walk in the open air even 
during mid-day; the verandas exhibit rows 
of jalousies, a kind of Venetian blind painted 
green ; and the roofs, principally formed of 
layers of thin, dry wood called shingles, 
Project toa great distance, with wide eaves. 

é greater number of dwellings stand in a 
courtyard, or in a garden; causing the ex- 
tent of space covered by buildings to be 
much greater than in a European town of 
equal population, and giving it, from the 
foliage of luxuriant trees, a healthy and fresh 
appearance. It is flanked on either side by 
a brook of clear water, which never fails in 
the most intense weather of the dry season. 
The channel of these streams may be easily 
traced by the abundant vegetation. The 
prolific bounty of Nature, which makes the 
spot so heautiful and so exciting, and almost 
invests the busy streets with the charms of 
the country, is, however, one of the causes of 
that evil name which pestilence has fixed 
upon Sierra Leone. The public ways are no 
sooner watered by the first showers of the 
wet season than they appear to be converted 
into fields; the most frequented thorough- 
fares become nearly impassabie from the 
dense herbage that rises beneath the feet, 
particularly the indigo, which is constantly 
cut down to allow the common movements of 
the inhabitants. 

One advantage in the situation of Freetown, 
and that a valuable one, results from the 
whole width of the town from east to west 
being ‘directly upon the ocean, and conse- 
quently open to the full benefit of the cool 
breezes which daily set in from the Atlantic. 
The houses face this quarter; and as the 
sun, during the whole of the hot or dry 
season, shines from the south, the European 
lives in shade, and escapes the infliction of 
its intruding glare. 

In the midst of the town, three peculiari- 
ties are immediately noticed: the total ab- 
sence of uniformity in costume; the dead 
silence which reigns in streets where no 
wagon, cart, or dray of any kind is employ- 
ed; and the want of inns and hotels, no 
such accommodation existing when I visited 
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it. White strangers are not induced. to se- 
lect Sierra Leone as a watering-place, or for 
a summer excursion. All Europeans, there- 
fore, with the exception of naval men whose 
home floats with them, who arrive at the 
colony, seek it for some definite pu 
and in connexion with established residents. 
If public officers, public residences are ready 
for them ‘destined for their reception; if 
mercantile, intending to settle permanently, 
letters of introduction easily procure a wel- 
come and hospitality. An hotel was esta- 
blished a few years since—it was not wanted 
—and the speculation failed. 

In the European quarter, fronting the sea, 
are situated the principal public buildings ; 
some of them prodigies of architectural effort 
in the opinion of the blacks, since they rise 
to the height of three stories. Government 
House is a large, wooden box, supported 
upon a story of stunework, and presenting an 
appearance resembling a flour-cloth manu- 
factory. The sole pomp which announces 
its dignity consists in a black soldier pacing 
beneath a rude piazza at the entrance, and a 
carriage-way, more ornamental than useful, 
guarded by two grim stone lions, the only 


animals of the name to be found in the 


Mountain of Lions. 

The Commissariat is likewise a huge, 
planked building, painted white in imitation 
of Government House, but of more massive 
and lofty pretensions. The military too, 
loitering in its precincts, in the pride of 
red coats and black countenances, are more 
numerous and equally haughty. Memory, 
happy in not a few reminiscences of hospi- 
tality connected with these edifices, is fain 
to quote a veritable proverb— 


Fronti nulla fides ; 


which, being interpreted, means to say, that 
excellent men and excellent dinners are 
sometimes found within coarse specimens of 
architecture. _ 

But the Church stands foremost, if it yet 
stands at all, in importance and interest. It 
is hailed by the distant voyager as nearly the 
only Christian temple upon the coast; for I 
am given to understand that there is none at 
the British settlement on the Gambia. It is 
a sataka* to the savage Satan-worshipping 
Bullom; a stumbling-block to the contemp- 
tuous Mussulman ; a sanctuary to the matri- 
monially disposed cannibal; a rough ashlar 
to colonial masons; a hobby of successive 
governors; and an item in the national ex- 
penditure of 80,000/. It has been many 
years in p ; and, although several 
times finished, has constantly had portions 
taken down in order that the taste of different 
influential patrons of the arts might find in- 
dulgence. 

The shops of Regent-street would blush 


* Devil-temple, 
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could they see their fellows of Sierra Leone. 
A room is set apart for retail business 
by the wholesale merchant ; who sells every 
article, from tons of ivory and teak, gold-dust 
and camwood, to a single needle or a wafer, 
@ nail of tape or yard of thread. The room 
is called a store, and of such stores a dozen 
may be found in the metropolis. One will 
represent all. As the small contributions of 
many exceed a large payment from one, the 
storekeeper wisely and warily seeks the cus- 
tom of the blacks, who are as the sand, 
rather than the whites, who are as the 
phoenix. ‘Che store exhibits strings upon 
strings of beads, of blue, white, and amber 
glass, certain lures to the gentle sex; a less 
copious, but more expensive show of coral 
bands and necklaces entice the lover to ex- 
travagance, that he may woo his coy mistress 
with the costly and never-to-be-refused pre- 
sent, to deck her slender waist. The next 
potent temptation is a goodly collection of 
bottles, containing rum and Hodyson’s ale, 
at which even the abstemious Mussulman 
casts a longing eye, but which he may not 
purchase, unless under the shallow pretext of 
medicine for a sick wife. Umbrellas, incen- 
tives to marriage, from the splendour which 
they throw upon that august ceremony, are 
suspended in rows. Palm oil, red and odori- 
ferous, the favourite sauce for rice ; yams aud 
soap, iron pots, scissors and knives, blue 
cotton handkerchiefs, hats and cheeses, to- 
bacco and tea-cups, are the most prominent 
articles in a Freetown shop. 

In the wide streets of Freetown, one sight 
only bears an English stamp—the rum-shups, 
cortesponding in comparative number, in at- 
traction, and in custom with the gin-temples 
of London. The stranger may stroll day 
after day without discovering any similarity 
between the metropolis of this colony and 
that of the mother-country other than this 
the most repulsive and degrading. 

There is a singularity in Freetown, perhaps 
peculiar to itself. It has been compared to 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Malta, and Alexan- 
dria, by those who have visited the Levant, in 
respect to the variety and contrast in the 
costumes and nations of its inhabitants. 
The African town probably exceeds either of 
these cities in the number of its tribes, cer- 
tainly in difference of dress. But the distri- 
bution of the quarters of Freetown is unique ; 
it being an aggregate of several districts, 
named from the inhabitants of each respec- 
tively, but not distinguished by any obvious 
line of demarcation, parts of the same street 
being sometimes: in different districts. The 
Christian quarter of Constantinople, and the 
Jewish sections in English towns in olden 
times, demonstrate a feeling of exclusion not 
operating in the divisions of Freetown, where 
the rights of all are equal.’ 

The Settlers,. free blacks, and voluntary 


emigrants from America, are a community 
associating little with the other inhabitants, 
and reside in that quarter of the metropolis 
called Settler.town. Next to them, on the 
east, dre the abodes of the Mahometan tribes, 
Foulahs and Mandingos, known as Foulah. 
town. Martoon-town, in which Maroons 
principally reside, spreads to the west of 
Government House; then Jaloff-town, and 
Soldier-town, beneath the barracks. 
cluster of wicker huts built by the Kroos is 
called Kroo-town ; and Congo-town stands 
upon the eminence, peopled by natives of 
Congo. 


Black Preachers. 


I paused to inquire of a “Captivated” 
negro, who stood at his hut door staring at 
the white man, the way to “ Dickey Chapel.” 
Human nature is human nature ; and before 
he could open his lips to reply, his wife ran 
from within to give a long and not very in. 
telligible answer instead of her husband; 
excusing him, “He no sabby for talk; she 
sabby for talk good.” A dialogue ensued. 

“ Gvod morning, maamy.” 

“ Tankee daddy.” A smile and nod. 

“ Do you know Uncle Dickey ?” 

“ Me can sabby Daddy Dickey!” 

“ Who makes preach-palaver at some grass 
house near this place ?” 

“ Him can make preach-palaver good.” 

‘Then you attend Daddy Dickey ?” 

“ Me can go for hear Daddy Dickey!’’ 
Ps You like him better than Prince Sto- 

rt ?”” 

“Ah! him , Stober much 3 but 
Dickey he naan too much: er nickey 
pass him; Dickey talk big time, talk good 
noise, talk big, loud, talk big time much till 
sun go down; him strong, Dickey strong, 
pass toder !” 

After such commendation from an atten- 
dant and admirer, it may be supposed that I 
soon reached the dese of tha chapel. 

* 


Daddy or Uncle Dickey now ascended the 
pulpit, a large, heavy-headed negro in a 
blue eoat, with bright metal buttons, Every: 
tongue was silenced, every look fixed, whilst 
his sharp eye searched each countenance 
previous to the delivery of his text. The 
precise subject which the sermon was de- 
signed to enforce, it would be difficult to 
define; even the text being unintelligible 
with exception of the words, “ Meesas, 
an Bennygo,” whom he stated to have been 
‘ three men walking in an-oven.” He spake 
of “ Nebuchadnezzas” as “Daddy King, 
who done make big feast, with plenty ba- 
nana, plenty yam, plenty kuskusoo, plenty 
beef-steak and rice, plenty ram and palm-oil, 
plenty too much.” From the zests of the 
table he plunged into a fervid description of 
the burning abyss, where “worm no die,” 
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and where unfortnnates might pray for the 
rainy season, “but stop a bit, he no done 
come yet ;” and where he assured his friends 
most of them would inevitably live in erdiess 
pain and “ troublio.” 

At the moment of his speaking, the ther- 
mometer was standing at 96° in the shade, 
and the oppressed sense felt this eloquence. 
“Qh!” he exclaimed, dashing himself for- 
ward, “you! all bad! bad! fader in he’m, 
moder in he’m ; you soul in hell, hissing hot 
in fire and bimtony! Den soul have big- 
palaver with God: soul him say, God! what 
matter for me no inglorio?”—The discourse 
was prolonged over many a weary half-hour, 
and the good woman’s statement that “ Dad- 
dy Dickey talk good noise till sun go down,” 
seemed a prophecy about to be fulfilled. At 
length, when every terrific denunciation and 
withering curse, which depended upon fire, 
and red-hot iron, and brimstone, and involved 
maddening thirst and burnt members, had 
been introduced with small regard to any 
specific plan, utterance became impeded by 
hoarseness, the dry tongue cleaved to the roof 
of the mouth, and the sermon faded and fell, 
not from a logical conclusion having been 
attained, but from sheer inability to talk 


nger. 

One of the black preachers in Freetown 
preached from the text, ‘‘ Melchizedec with- 
out father, without mother, without descent,” 
which he proceeded to explain to his audi- 
ence: “Dat mean for say—without father, 
him have ho daddy; without mother, him 
have no mammy; without *dée-cent, dat 
at for say, without any genteel behaviour 
at ” 


MRS. BRAY’S DEVONSHIRE. 
(Concluded from page 237.) 

Wiru another page of leasings must con- 

clude our notice of this pleasant work. ] 
Story ofa Bed. 

At Sydenham, in one of the sleeping cham- 
bers, there is a most splendid red bed, of the 
age of Charles I. It had tliree prince’s fea- 
thers, as they are called, within the head of 
the bed, formed of the same stuff with the 
furniture. The whole was lofty and elegant, 
unlike any modern couch, and very low and 
comfortable for the sleeper. I saw, likewise, 
& great number of old chests; and felt, I 
confess, a good deal of woman’s curiosity to 
be peeping into them ; fancying that possibly 
might there be hidden some treasured narra- 
tive, some forgotten papers of the eventful 
times that every object in the house brought 
vividly before the mind. There were Indian 
chests too, and old chairs, and rich chased 
metal tables, and the most costly ancient 
cabinets, that again set me longing to be 
peeping—and J thought of the old names by 

® Acceuting the first syllable, 
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which the little drawers and boxes in such 
were called,—the shuttles; and I thought 
too of an old story that I had once a mind 
to turn into a novel, about a lady who died of 
a broken heart, and .would never tell the 
cause—but when on her death-bed, she 
pointed with her hand to the cabinet that 
stood near, and said, “ Lift the second shut- 
tle,” she paused ;—and ere she could speak 
again, the hand of death was upon her. Her 
husband rushed from the bed; and scarcely 
had she breathed her last, when he found too 
truly the cause of her melancholy fate re- 
vealed by raising “ the shuttle.” Before her 
marriage she had been beloved by a gentle- 
man of great worth, and, more in caprice than 
from any real displeasure, had slighted him. 
In a moment of wounded feeling, he mounted 
his horse, rushed to the battle, and after 
standing near Charles I. to the last, fell on 
Newberry field, covered with wounds. The 
lady had married an officer in the Parliament 
forces, and convinced, even on her bridal day, 
that she could neither forget her old love nor 
be happy with her new, to whom her father 
had given her hand, she wrote a letter re- 
vealing the secret of her soul, and begging to 
be buried near William. On the envelope 
were these words beneath a black seal :— 
“ When I am dead and cold, 
Then let the truth be told.” 
Mendicant Impostor. 


Some years since there was a gentleman in 
Tavist very charitably disposed, who en- 
tertained an especial good will and kind 
feeling towards old sailors. Any old sailor, 
by calling at his door, received the donation 
of a shilling and a glass of grog. It was 
marvellous to see what a number of veteran 
blue jackets paid him a visit in the course of 
a year. At last the servant who opened the 
door observed that all these sons of the sea 
had a particular patch on one and the same 
place of one and the same arm. She began 
at length to fancy that the old patch must be 
some badge of honour in the service, and yet 
she thought it a very odd distinction in his 
Majesty’s navy. She mentioned her obser- 
vation of the circumstance. It awakened 
suspicion. The next old blue jacket that 
appeared, decorated with the order of the 
patch, was therefore watched and followed to 
his retreat. He was observed to retire to the 
house of a certain old woman, not of very 
good fame, and one who was grievously sus- 
pected of the crime here known by the name 
of overlooking ; that is, casting an evil or 
witch’s eye on another, todo him an injury, 
or to bewitch him, or sometimes to drive him 
mad. To the den of this Sycorax wus the 
son of Neptune thus traced, and in a little 
while he was seen to come forth again, in his 
own natural character — that of a street 
beggar, clothed in The cheat was 
upparent, and, suffice it to say, that on fur- 
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ther examination it appeared that the old 
woman’s house was one of friendly call to all 
the vagabonds and sharpers who paced the 
country round; and that amongst other mas- 
querade attire for her friends, she kept by 
her a sailor’s old jacket and trousers for the 
purpose of playing off the imposition just 
detailed. No doubt she was paid for the 
loan of the dress. 
Carter Foote. 

There was some years ago a character of 
this borough, (Tavistock,) in humble life, 
whose name was Carter Foote. On returning 
from Oakhampton, whither he had journeyed 
on business, he remounted his horse, after 
having enjoyed himself at the public-house, 
and attempted to pass the river below the 
bridge, by fording it over. The day had 
been stormy, and une of those sudden swells 
of the river (that sometimes happen in hilly 
countries where the currents rush rapidly from 
the moors) taking place, he found himself in 
extreme danger. er long endeavouring to 
struggle with the current, he leapt from his 
horse upon a rtion of rock, which 
still kept its head above water; and there the 
unfortunate man stood calling aloud for help, 
though his cries were scarcely audible, from 
the roaring of the wind and the water. 

Some person going by ran and. procured a 
rope, which he endeavoured to throw towards 
the rock; but finding it impossible to do, so 
without further assistance, he begged two 
men, belonging to. Oakhanipton, who drew 
near the spot, to give him help and save the 
stranger, whose life was in so much peril. 
One of them, however, very leisurely looked 
at the sufferer, and only saying “ Tis a 
Tav'stock man, let un go,” walked off with 
his companion, and poor Carter Foote was 
drowned. 





Che Gatherer. 


Portrait of Napoleon.—( To the Editor.) 
—Permit me to explain, that my commu- 
nication respecting Napoleon’s portrait, (page 
143,) was intended to tefer to paintings, not 

iniatures,—miniature-painting being a dis- 
tinct branch of art. Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
for instance, painted to perfection in oil; but 
was indifferent in miniatures: while Cosway, 
long since dead, and Andrew Robertson of 
the present day, are as exquisite in miniature, 
as unnoticed in oil. 

The diou possessed bythe British Museum, 
(see 160,) is by Issibe, a celebrated 
French miniature-painter; and is a gem 
among the cabinet treasures of the Museum. 
It is, however, to the general collection of 
large paintings that one of David's, simi- 
lar to the portrait in the India House, would 
be an addition; where a casual visiter might 
turn from the curiosities of Nature, to trace, 
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if it might be so termed, in the skilful de. 
lineation of art, “ the workings of the mighty 
mind.” The painter, David, was competent 
to this: gifted with genius, distinguished ay 
a literary character, and possessing, more. 
over, from intimate friendship with Napo- 
leon, opportunities of observation, in every 
mood, of which he availed himéelf in his 
uumerous portraits. He accompanied the 
expedition to Egypt, and most of the engra- 
vings in Denon’s curious works were made 
from David’s drawings. It is a matter of 
regret, therefore, not that the one in the 
Museum is so little known, but that our 
national institution does not possess one from 
so celebrated and able a master.—A. C. R. 

Fecundity of Plants—It has been com- 
puted that the elecampane produces 3,000 
seeds; the sunflower, 4,000 ; and the tobacco, 

320. A.C. R, 

To preserve Pearls.—The discoloration of 

these beautiful substances through weather, 
&c., is frequently observed. It is, perhaps, 
not generally known that pearls kept in dry, 
common magnesia, in lieu of the cotton wool 
used in jewel-cases, are never known to lose 
their brilliancy. A.C.R. 
- Black v. White—A child, overcome with 
terror, dropped ber basket of yams, in a vil- 
lage of Sierra Leone, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to return for it whilst a white 
man was near, even by the offer of a big 
copper. A negro villager, with deeply carved 
and chopped face, but of intelligent coun- 
tenance and well clothed, observed that the 
small child did not yet know that the white 
man was its friend, and the friend of its 
mother, father, and brothers; but that it 
would learn, as he had himself.done, to 
thank and love the white man, “ although 
the white man was so ugly to look upon.”— 
The White Man’s Grave. 

Sierra Leone.—The Englishman’s house 
is “no castle” here; it offers free entrance to 
all blacks or browns who have a whim to 
inspect it or to make a visit. Habits are 
still so primitive, that no dwelling in Free 
town boasts bell or knocker. Monsieur Ton- 
son would have found it an asylum. The 
outer door is generally ieft open during the 
day; and the consequence is an influx 
wives and daughters of the butcher, tailor, 
carpenter, and mason, at all times and with- 
out ceremuny. They stroll in perfect ease 
through the apartments, repose on the couches 
of the verandas and inner rooms at pleasure, 
and would consider hindrance or expulsion a 
breach of privilege.—Jbid. 
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